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apparatus. For another, TI supply oxygen and 
other gas cylinders, those versatile aluminium 
alloys, and special lighting and heating equip- 
ment. You probably race out for the doctor 
on a Tl cycle, and your doctor hurries to your 
home in a car which is a moving catalogue of 
TI ingredients. Tell him when you catch your 


next cold... 


THE SURNAME OF A THOUSAND THINGS 


DO DOCTORS TALK T.1.? 


This has nothing to do with a National Bedside Manner. A// doctors talk TI, 
whether they know it or not. For one thing, TI specialise in precision tube, which 
turns into useful things like waiting room chairs, hypodermic needles, operating 


tables, thermometer cases, delicate instruments, or intricate medical research 


The letters TI mean Tube Investments 
Limited, of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
(Trafalgar 5633). They also stand for 
the thirty producing companies of the 
co-ordinated TI group, makers of pre- 
cision tubes, of bicycles and components, 
of wrought aluminium alloys, electrical 
appliances, pressure vessels, paints, road 
signs, metal furniture ... and essential 
mechanical parts for a thousand and one 


things which everybody uses. 
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THE VALUE OF TRADITION 


BONES OF CONTENTION are two a penny in the 
design world but the most chewed over and most re- 
calcitrant is the old one about “Tradition versus Ex- 
periment.” There are as many interpretations of 
these two words, when applied to design, as there are 
styles of architecture in the Strand. Their commonly 
assumed opposition is moreover a measure of popular 
misunderstanding about design development, since 
the only tradition that is worth its keep is the healthy 
tradition of experiment. Yet what is a pious platitude 
in Petty France may read like a donnish paradox in 
Tottenham Court Road or in the Five Towns, or 
in any centre where men have to earn their living by 
making and selling instead of by advice and exhor- 
tation. 

There are many who believe that the Council of 
Industrial Design is concerned only with the promo- 
tion of new-fangled ideas and the shapes of things to 
come. There are others who think that we are con- 
cerned only with tea pots that do not drip and homes 
which need no dusting, and there are others, the 
fashionable intellectuals, who, in their anxiety to dis- 
play the common touch, decry any form of design 
advice which may limit the free choice of the house- 
wife; they protest that the Council is so concerned 
with good taste that it ignores the merits of robust 
vulgarity. 

This let’s-have-a-bit-of-fun school has an easy 
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appeal in this age of utility specifications, but if we 
back that horse we must accept the consequences— 
from the fancy drawing room with its phoney pilasters 
at one end of the scale to the glittering juke-box at the 
other. We might as well abdicate all ambition to leave 
a mark on these middle years of the century. 

Design reformers from 1915 onwards have brought 
on themselves the accusation that they subordinate 
everything to function. The old watchword “fitness 
for purpose” did good service when the pioneers 
of the Design and Industries Association were first 
trying to enlist public support for a rational approach 
to the design of everyday objects, and the Council of 
Industrial Design made good use, in its early days, 
of its rules of thumb: “Does it work ?” and “Is it well 
made ?”; but it was always recognised that function 
and the saving of labour were only part of the story. 
It would indeed have been a short step from the 
Bauhaus to the madhouse had we carried to its logical 
conclusion the argument that the home is a machine 
for living in. 

More important is the first criticism, the fear of 
many manufacturers that the call for contemporary 
design excludes all those traditional forms and patterns 
which have come to be associated throughout the 
world with English manufactures. This bogey cannot 
be laid too soon or too often. Design without roots is 
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THE VALUE OF TRADITION continued 


like a ship without a rudder. Design that is revolu- 
tionary will last just as long as the wind holds; when 
taste veers, the revolutionaries will be seen falling over 
themselves trying to live down their past. Design 
that is evolutionary will demand no such exercise. But 
this is a long way from advocating faithful or faithless 
repetition of past successes. There is plenty of prece- 
dent for evolution. The three hundred years between 
1530 and 1830, which have become the perpetual pie 
of our present-day Jack Horners, witnessed a steady 
progression from naive Tudor beginnings through 
Georgian maturity to Regency frolics, and never once 
did the architects, cabinet makers, craftsmen or design- 
ers of those generations falter in their self-confidence. 
They drew on the classical past for motifs and inspira- 
tion, but there was no reproduction, no trade in 
“antiques” real or fake. The basis of all their design- 
ing was a close understanding of a thing’s purpose, its 
materials, its manufacture and the social setting against 
which it was to be seen. It is by the study of these 
aspects of past production that our present-day de- 
signers and manufacturers will again find themselves 
in the English tradition, not by dipping into the past 
and pulling out a period plum, nor by offering Tudor 
taverns to tourists, Chippendale to council houses or 
Adam to the Women’s Gas Council. 

But having said that—and it’s easy enough to say— 
what is the answer to the potter and the textile con- 
verter who have for years prospered with familiar 
historical patterns ? Should they scrap their old pat- 
tern books and look for something really contemporary 
—for a Bikini mushroom instead of the flowers of the 
field? The best answer to this was given the other 
day by a pottery designer who frankly admitted that he 
constantly refers to the old pattern books, not to copy 
them, but to seek out perennially popular themes and to 
render them in a contemporary manner, with different 
spacing, less elaboration perhaps, and fresh colouring. 
We had the same response from an American contem- 
porary design pundit when we showed him an old 
calico pattern book; on almost every page he found 
something which with adaptation and modification 
could again be a smash hit without incurring any high- 
brow reproaches on the score of reproduction. 

The first feature in this issue of DESIGN illustrates 
the point that there are fundamentally good shapes 
and patterns which carry through from generation to 
generation; no one need disturb these where ma- 
terials, processes and use have remained the same; 
these things have evolved to a near-perfect pitch. In 
other fields where there are no constants, evolution 





must continue. In those, where materials, processes 
and uses are entirely new, the distinction between 
evolution and revolution may evade definition, but one 
thing is certain: there is no future in the kind of 
design dichotomy which we observed in a Midlands 
board-room, where the directors, bent on catholicity, 
yet determined to show their adventurous spirit, drew 
up tubular steel chairs to a pseudo-Elizabethan table. 
P.R. 


Design for efficiency in production 


IN THE PRESENT state of world affairs it is inevitable 
that Britain’s defence needs will reduce her output of 
consumer goods. In many industries the cut could, 
however, be made less severe were production concen- 
trated on fewer and better designs. This course 
would not necessarily limit the consumer’s freedom of 
choice, for it is in components and not in finished 
goods that the need for standardisation is most urgent. 

That this need exists was made very plain by the 
late Oliver Lucas, managing director of Joseph Lucas 
Ltd, when he pointed out that the post-war British 
motor industry demanded 133 different types of head- 
lamp and 45 starters. This firm has, however, made 
considerable progress towards standardisation in the 
last four years; the number of headlamp types has 
been reduced to 15 (with one as the ultimate aim); 
of starters, to 27 (with three as the aim). Moreover, 
approximately half the present output is concentrated 
within the ultimate-target figures. 

Here is an example that might be followed by firms 
in other industries, as diverse as ironmongery and 
household textiles. A. D. 











Every county could follow 


TOO MANY local exhibitions have bordered on the arty- 
crafty, but the exhibition Made in Devon, held during 
July and August at Dartington Hall, showed how the his- 
tory of each county’s industry could be dramatised, how 
the quality of present-day products can stand comparison 
with the products of the past, and how our rural indus- 
tries still contribute practical, well made, good looking 
articles for all manner of trades and purposes. We 
should like to see Devon’s lead followed in every region 


in 1951. 
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From this admirable exhibition come the photographs here and on 
the next four pages—specially taken for DESIGN by Dennis Hooker, 
AIBP, ARPS, staff photographer of the Council of Industrial Design. 

In the view above is seen—surrounded by a variety of fishing gear— 
a model of the Wild Rose, 48-ton trawling ketch built at Brixham about 
1892. 

The exhibit on right is a 12-pint harvest kettle of traditional shape, 
intended to be taken into the cornfields. A potato is usually stuck 
on to the spout to prevent spilling. These kettles are still made by 
J. T. Burgess and Son, of Exeter, in copper plate. 
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by Gordon Russell 





THE DEVELOPMENT IN any region of a just and 
proper pride in its own special and racy characteris- 
tics and the growth of a blind and narrow nationalism 
have become confused in our minds by the events of 
our age. Both, in their modern sense, are the re- 
sults, to a large extent, of the triumph of the machine 
which we have witnessed. The first is caused by a 
very healthy reaction from its standardising influence, 
and the second has often been used without scruple to 
forward some political creed, calling on all the devices 


The making of edge tools is an old established Devon craft and 
industry. Examples by Knapman’s of Harberton and A. Morris 
and Son of Dunsford were shown in the exhibition 
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There is life in these local industries 


Devon products, new and old, show high standards of design and workmanship 


of publicity and propaganda—the press and broad- 








casting especially—which the machine has placed at 
the disposal of mankind. 

This small exhibition, Made in Devon,* is an ad- 
mirable example of what can be done to foster a 
worthy pride in achievement among a group of people 
compact enough to think of itself as a community. 
Our English counties have, in the past, had strongly 
marked characteristics of their own, which made 
travel an adventure. The growth of the Royal Air 
Force, the Tank Corps and other mechanically-based 
Service units has hit the County Regiments hard, but 
they still inspire a deep-seated loyalty. The destruc- 
tion of country houses, the ban on all but one kind of 
building and the spread of prefabrication have blurred 
those splendid traditions of using local materials. 
The swallowing of the small brewers by the big com- 
bines has made the sampling of a variety of beers a 
thing of the past, the canning of nationally-adver- 
tised foods has made them easier to obtain than the 
local product, strongly-marked regional dialects have 
been rendered all but obsolete by the BBC, and 
multiple tailoring has cut across regions and classes. 
One could go on adding to the list; it cannot be denied 
that substantial gains to the pay-packet and in other 
directions have been to some extent offset by severe 
losses. 

One would expect that the stubborn fibre of the 
counties remote from London would be weakened less 





* The exhibition—at Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devon— 
showed old and new products made in the county; some for 
local use, some for the markets of the world. Organised by 
Peter Cox, Arts Administrator, and his Department at Dar- 
tington Hall, it was mounted in a contemporary setting, 
within a thirteenth-century barn. The Department was 
assisted by an advisory panel representing the County 
Education Authority, County Federation of Women’s In- 
stitutes and County Federation of Townswomen’s Guilds. 
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The display setting (by Alec Heath) attained its sophisticated end by unsophisticated means, making good use of rustic materials 


than the Home Counties, and it is very proper that 
Devon should have given us a lead, as she has so often 
done in the past. The pioneers of Dartington Hall 
have added to our feelings of gratitude by the pains- 
taking research of Peter Cox and the imaginative 
andling of its results by Alec Heath, the designer of 
the exhibition. I can think of no more interesting 
possibility than that each county should attempt a 
similar kind of exhibition as its contribution to the 
Festival of Britain next year. To achieve any com- 
parable standard, such exhibitions would have to be 
as highly selective and as cunningly displayed : it 
would be quite useless to let space commercially or to 


continued overleaf 
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Tradesman’s cash bag and brief case—both in leather: by 
Leonard Coombe, Newton Abbot 









THERE IS LIFE IN THESE LOCAL 


INDUSTRIES continued 


be browbeaten into including the work of all the 
principal ratepayers. 

In Devon, the organisers were fortunate in being 
able to call on both the land and the sea. The exhibi- 
tion is quite small, but it has a historical background 
which warms one’s blood—there are full-bellied har- 
vest jugs which any Duke would be the better for 
drinking from, there is silverwork from Exeter, there 
is a unique piece of Devon quilting. Beside these 
are things of interest now being made in Devon. Not 
rare things, many of them, but things of quality. It 
is only by bringing them together in this selective way 


a 


a 
ae. 





Left: The great harvest jug, dated 1760, lent for exhibition by the North Devon Atheneum, Barnstaple. 


that people who have seen them a thousand times will 
look at them at all. 

Surely there must be many Devon folk—and no 
only Devon folk—who will realise for the first time 
that lobster-pots have a beauty of their own. How 
many people in Devon knew that there was a mil 
there making special cloth with delightfully coloure« 
checker patterns for cows’ waistcoats in New Zea 
land ? Or that a Devon man who bakes at night 
paints pots very well in the daytime ? Or that ; 
Devon boy of 14 could throw a pottery jug today 
which can be put beside the splendid old Devon 
pitchers and not look miserable ? Or that the long- 
handled “Devon shovel” with its shield-shaped blade 
is still the best tool for digging Devon earth. I must 
admit to my shame that I thought it was a type con- 
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Such pottery was made 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Decoration is sgraffito (scratched through the slip to disclose a contrasting body- 
colour). Photograph by Stuart Black, FRPS. Right: A contemporary example of Devon earthenware, relying for interest on its 
texture and its noble simplicity of shape: made by Henry Funiper, a 14-year-old pupil of Bideford Art School 
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ed to the Continent, until I saw it at Dartington. 
[here are, of course, things made by machine as 
ll! as handwork—Made in Devon is no mere arts 
{ crafts show. In counties which are more highly 


industrialised, machine-made products would be more 
1 evidence and so give a welcome spice of variety. 


It is indeed gratifying, although certainly not sur- 


ising, that the exhibition has created very great 


erest locally. Organised parties from Women’s 


stitutes and similar bodies have come from all over 
De 
fur 


‘von, and many people have found their way from 
ther afield. Surely all will go back refreshed— 


and a very large proportion will look at everyday 
things around them with new eyes, and so discover a 
fresh pleasure in life. 
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“Not rare things but things of quality”’ were the backbone of the Made in Devon exhibition. 
and flower baskets from Blackwell and Sons (C. H. Martin), of Braunton—illustrated here—as well as poultry hampers, potato 
baskets, cherry pickers’ baskets and other products for country use from the Cornwall and South Devon Institution for the Blind. 
machine-made and hand-made products were included in the exhibition 
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Glove by William Vaughan and Son Ltd, of Great Torrington, 
net by John Heathcoat and Co Ltd, of Tiverton 









Among them were shopping baskets 








ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART TODAY 


The post-war reorganisation of the College 


—now “very much on university lines” — 


described by its Principal 


Robin Darwin 


A previous article in DESIGN (No 20) discussed the 
general system of art education in this country and its 
impact upon industry. It made a special plea for the 
integration of aesthetic and technical knowledge and sug- 
gested that a scheme “could be evolved which combined 
the theory of the school with the practical experience of 
the assembly line and the drawing office.” The article 
concluded by saying that the cornerstone for future plans 
was the Royal College of Art. It may be of some interest 
to describe these developments at the RCA. 


FIRST, A WORD about the College’s background. It 
is a very old institution with a great tradition and a 
great record of distinction. It has always stood at the 
top of the pyramid of art education, being the only 
institution without local loyalties but serving the 
country as a whole; the only one also which has always 
provided semi post-graduate training for students 
who have completed a number of years at other art 
schools and who enter the College by means of a 
highly competitive examination. 

In the past, the College has always supplied a high 
proportion of those entering the best posts in the 
teaching profession. This was an important respon- 
sibility in some respects but it proved inimical to the 
real duty of training designers for industry; today a 
great effort is being made at the College to return it 
to the original purpose of its foundation—the training 
of industrial designers—and to make the supply of 
teachers subsidiary. A great process of re-establish- 
ment and re-invigoration has been carried out and a 





forceful impetus has been given by releasing the Col- 
lege from direct Government control. Until a year ago 
it had formed, ever since its foundation, an integral part 
of the Ministry of Education and its predecessors; this 
may in some respects have added to its prestige, but 
detailed control by Civil Service regulations inevitably 
hampered its development in many ways and made it 
difficult for it to measure up to the position accorded 
to it. Now the College has the maximum measure of 
administrative and academic freedom consistent with 
its support from public funds and is directed by a fully 
responsible governing Council on which industry is 
well represented. 

When it was set up last year as an independent 
national college, the Treasury agreed that research 
should be a function of the College no less important 
than teaching, and already it has been asked to co- 
operate in an extensive programme of technical re- 
search by one of the newly established Industrial De- 
velopment Councils. Its interest in research brings 
the College into line with a university college, and in 
fact during the past two years it has been reorganised 
very much on university lines. 

In the past there were four Schools concerned with 
the Fine Arts and Architecture and one comprehen- 
sive School of Design which gave a general training in 
a large number of crafts. This omnibus School de- 
rived no doubt from the general ideas of William 
Morris, who believed passionately in the all-round 
designer, capable of turning his hand to any number of 
crafts with equal success. It was a fine idea—but it is 
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almost impossible to live up to it today. The tech- 
nical complexity of production methods has increased 
greatly, and will go on increasing with the introduc- 
tion of new materials, that a greater degree of speciali- 
sation has become essential. This must be reflected 
in training, for industry can have no use for the ama- 
teur, however gifted. This element of specialisation 
is particularly appropriate to an institution such as the 
Royal College of Art which gives a semi post-graduate 
training to those who have already received good 
general background instruction elsewhere. 

Accordingly, the first major step in reorganisation 
was to break down this School of Design into six 
separate Schools; these are the School of Wood, Metals 
and Plastics—which deals with furniture and engineer- 
ing design of all kinds; the School of Ceramics; School 
of Textiles; School of Graphic Design; School of Silver- 
smithing and Fewellery, and the Department of Industrial 
Glass; and lastly the School of Fashion Design. Each 
gives a highly specialised professional training in its 
own field. But it is no more possible than desirable 
to separate aspects of design into watertight compart- 
ments, since all overlap at some point. Flexibility, 
for the individual student and for administration by 
the staff, has therefore been assured by setting up four 
Boards of Faculty composed of Departments which 
have mutual interests, and these are responsible for 
planning all curricula and examinations. In turn 
these Faculties are co-ordinated by an Academic 
Board responsible through the Principal to the 
Council. By these means a large degree of decentrali- 
sation has been achieved, and the maximum measure 
of responsibility placed in the hands of those who are 
actually doing the job of teaching. 

A great effort has been made to provide adequate 
accommodation and up-to-date equipment in each 
School. This has not been easy because the buildings 
of the College are for the most part temporary build- 


S 





ings dating from the last century and scattered 
throughout the South Kensington area. None the 
less, by ceasing to teach some less important subjects 
and thus concentrating the space available, as well as 
by taking leases of a number of domestic premises in 
the neighbourhood, a large measure of success has 
been achieved. Certain departments, such as the 
Schools of Textiles and of Wood, Metals and Plastics, 
can in fact have hardly a rival in Europe. The turn 
of others will soon come, and work is now being put 
in hand greatly to expand the School of Ceramics on 
lines which will make it not unlike a miniature pilot 
factory, where all processes can be carried out at the 
highest technical level. It is also hoped shortly to 
develop the School of Silversmithing and Jewellery, 
and finally to set up, in new premises which have just 
become available, a Department of Interior Design 
within the School of Architecture which will be the 
co-ordinating link between all Schools in the College. 

All these physical developments have been com- 
paratively rapid and have opened up many new oppor- 
tunities, but education is a slow process and cannot be 
hurried; the recruitment of the right material alone 
takes time. Noone should think, therefore, that how- 
ever successful the College has been so far, it has 
reached the full stretch of its capacities. 

Each department is staffed by a Professor who is a 
leading practitioner in his field: he and his full-time 
staff are expected to carry on their practice from the 
College and wherever possible to associate their stu- 
dents in their private work. All such staff are pro- 
vided with their own drawing offices or studios on the 
premises; it is interesting to note in this connection 
that much of the work in the Festival of Britain will 
emanate from the College and that many students will 
be associated with it, anonymously or otherwise. 

All Schools also have a number of craftsmen attached 

continued overleaf 
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Three examples of glassware made to RC A second-year students’ designs at the Stourbridge School of Art, and engraved at the 
College. Top of facing page, tureen by second-year students Peter Cave and Hazel Thumpston 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 


TODAY continued 


to them. Students must obviously have an intimate 
knowledge of the materials for which they are design- 
ing, but the true function of the College is to train 
designers, not craftsmen as such; therefore it is its 
object to lessen as far as possible the amount of purely 
repetitive work which is necessary to obtain manual 
skill, but which, if carried too far, can deaden the crea- 
tive impulse. Accordingly the School of Wood, 
Metals and Plastics has a number of cabinet-makers, 
engineers and so on; the School of Textiles has in ad- 
dition to a chemist/colourist, a tackler and young girl 
weavers who, after a sample has been woven, can carry 
out the design in greater length; other departments 
are staffed appropriately in like manner. 

All these facilities are of the greatest importance, for 
they greatly extend the scope of the students’ work 
and in so doing they excite the imagination and en- 
courage a sense of experiment—which is, of course, 
the most vital quality which young people can possess. 
But by themselves they are not enough and accordingly 
every effort is made, both while the students are at the 
College and immediately on leaving, to ensure that 
they have factory experience. The pioneering School 
in this respect has been the School of Ceramics, which 
has been so ill-accommodated until now that it was 
impossible to give, on its premises alone, a training 
which would allow the student to be of any service to 
industry on leaving. Accordingly a system had to be 
worked out whereby much of the training could be 
carried out in Stoke-on-Trent as well as in London. 





Quarter-scale furniture models by students of the School of 
Wood, Metal and Plastics. Left, easy chair by Robin How- 
land; centre, children’s stacking chairs by Ronald Carter; 
right, pub armchair by Roy C. Asplin 


Io 


Each student has been attached to a particular pottery, 
in which he has spent a large part of his time and where 
he has been frequently visited by members of the 
College staff. Much interesting work has been done 
in this way; already there are a number of fine china 
tea sets and other services on sale in dollar markets 
which have been entirely designed by such students. 

So successful has the scheme been in effect that 
every student in his second year in the Pottery Depart- 
ment has already a good job waiting for him in the 
industry when he leaves. A tribute must be paid to 
the hospitality and the far-seeing generosity of the 
leading firms in the pottery industry in this respect. 
There can be little doubt that they will be amply re- 
paid in due course by an increasing prosperity through 
better design, and it may be hoped that other indus- 
tries will follow their example. It cannot be said too 
often that it is impossible for schools of art to do their 
job of training designers by themselves; they can only 
succeed if they have the closest co-operation with the 
industries they try to serve. 

Another means of ensuring industrial experience for 
students has been the introduction of a new Diploma 
of the College, that of Designer of the Royal College of 
Art (Des. RCA), for which all students in the schools 
of industrial design must compete. This Diploma 
will only be awarded to those who, having passed their 
final examinations at the end of their course, spend a 
further nine months working in industry and experi- 
encing something of its demands and urgencies. This 
is, of course, not looked upon as a penitential period, 
spent simply for the purpose of gaining a diploma 
which will enable the student to rank as a graduate for 
teaching purposes; it is regarded rather as the first 
months in a long and flourishing career as an industrial 
designer. Itis hoped that industrialists will recognise 
the importance of this step and will come forward and 
make it a success. If they help the College in this 
way, they will inevitably help themselves no less. 

In every School in the College, the full course is 
three years. Combined with the two or three years 
spent previously, this adds up to a total period of 
training which is impressive and bears out the impor- 
tance which the Government accords to the training 
of the industrial designer. A certain number of post- 
graduate scholerships are given to outstanding students 
to enable them to remain for a further year beyond the 
three-year period, primarily for research; and there 
are, as well, a limited number of travelling scholarships 
which enable students to spend a whole year abroad. 

The College has recently been recognised by the 
administrators of the American Fulbright scheme as 
the only institution of its kind in Britain whose 
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Gold ring and gold and pearl earring 
by third-year student, 
Iden Claessen (first year) 


students are eligible for awards at the expense of the 
United States Government to study in that country. 
One College student is leaving in the autumn, and it is 
hoped that many others will follow, for it would be 
hard to overstress the importance of potential designers 
visiting the dollar markets which this country is mak- 
ing such efforts to capture. 

In addition to the three-year Diploma course, the 
College provides one-year courses for designers already 
employed in industry, and has a number of scholar- 
ships for this purpose. A young designer in one of 
the most important engineering and furniture con- 
cerns in the country is, for example, working in the 
School of Wood, Metals and Plastics, and his em- 
ployers have been sufficiently impressed by his pro- 
gress there to agree to his remaining for at least a 
second year. Apart from the general impact of Lon- 
don with its museums and other opportunities, these 
designers from industry, who have probably been con- 
centrating within a narrow field, gain enormously from 
their contact with students who are practising other 
branches of design and from the general ferment of 
ideas inseparable from a healthy school. In return, 
they bring with them a sense of reality and discipline 
which can be a healthy corrective to their fellow- 
students who have only known the more latitudinarian 
atmosphere of an art school. 

Other short courses of a year or so are available for 
students from overseas, and enquiries for these are 
received almost daily; also for students from provincial 
centres where training of a highly specialised and ad- 
vanced nature is given for local industries, who have 
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Decorated plate by fourth-year student, Silver mug with chased foot and ebony 
Claude Smale; bowl by Betty Davies handle with decorative silver rivets; by 


third-year student, Philip Popham 


completed their course but need some metropolitan 
experience to make it bear fruit fully. In these and in 
many other ways, and with the full and friendly co- 
operation of the great regional art colleges, every effort 
is being made to turn the Royal College of Art into a 
truly national institution, useful to all sections of the 
community. 





Poster, in green, white and black, designed for the William and 
Mary Exhibition, by Peter Waters (first-year student) 











Furniture from the 1951 Stock List 


REVIEWING THE FURNITURE industry’s production 
over the past year or so, one senses that there is vague 
uneasiness over the lack of a design policy, which is the 
only way of re-establishing a living tradition. Present 
general trends are neither evolutionary nor revolution- 
ary, but haphazard. There is, however, growing in- 
terest in contemporary design. 

One of the dangers of comparing the normal 
machine-made with hand-made furniture is the ten- 
dency to forget that, because the very essence of these 
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1: Storage units and chair for Scottish Furniture Manufac- 
turers Ltd. Designed by.R. D. Russell, RDI. FSIA and 
R. Y. Goodden, RD1, ARIBA, FSIA 


two methods makes two distinct price-ranges neces- 
sary, it is often assumed that the workmanship and 
finish of the machine-made will be inferior. No en- 
gineer would admit this; it is indeed a serious criticism 
of production methods in the furniture trade. 

Another criticism which is frequently aired is that 
designers’ ideas and inspirations come too often from 
the Scandinavian countries. Here one should bear in 
mind that Scandinavia, in the early part of this cen- 
tury, looked to Britain’s past for inspiration; much of 
what we now think of as typical Scandinavian design 
Owes its very existence to English designers of an 
earlier age. Because we now also build on our past, 
there is bound to be an affinity of design recognisable 
in Britain and in the Scandinavian countries. 

Designers should be encouraged to develop a con- 
temporary style which is English in character and 
suited to our present-day needs, but at the same time 
they must not ignore designs or techniques being 
evolved in other countries today, any more than Chip- 
pendale, Adam or Hepplewhite did—influenced as 
they were by French and Chinese style and decoration 
of their time. 

The photographs shown are selected from the 1951 
Stock List, and an analysis of the design has been 
made in each case. 


1: The storage-unit type of furniture has such an 
obvious place in the home today that it is surprising 
manufacturers have not paid more attention to it. In 
this Scottish example, designed for a library, a fine 
choice of wood has been employed. The fact that 
the shelves can be adjusted, while at the same time 
the whole unit is extremely rigid, is an important fea- 
ture of the design. Note the use of turning in the 
chair; its traditional style takes its place in a contem- 
porary setting. 


2: This new range of furniture can be treated as units 
or as individual pieces. Clean and simple, it has a 
traditional English feeling. Cherrywood and black 
bean are used in the models shown; they will also be 
available in richer woods. It is something of an 
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2: Unit furniture for Story & Co Ltd by the Story design 
group; director of design, Ian Henderson, FRSA, MSIA 
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3: Sideboard in English walnut by Reynolds Woodware Ltd; 
designed by Arthur Reynolds 





4: Sideboard by S. Hille & Co Ltd; designed by Robin Day, 
ARCA, FSIA 


achievement to produce furniture with such excellent 
detail and finish within the tax-free range. 


3: This sideboard in English walnut could live very 
happily alongside furniture of a past period. Although 
it has a strong hand-made flavour, it is sold within the 
tax-free range. 


4: Here is an attempt to achieve richness and 


sophistication in the contemporary manner. Skilful 
use of contrasting exotic woods, enlivened with 
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5: Bedroom Suite by Gimson & Slater Ltd; designed by 
Shirley Slater 


glass, and the elegant shaping of the leg, create a 
rich appearance. Critics may detect modern Italian 
influence, but there is nothing derogatory in this; 
the eighteenth-century furniture-maker frequently in- 
corporated fashionable French, Italian and classical 
motifs—as the architects of that day, back from the 
Grand Tour, made use of their notebooks. One would 
like to see some experiments in the use of carving. 


5: There is nothing forced or obtrusive in the design 
continued overleaf 
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FURNITURE FROM THE I95I STOCK 


continued 


LIST 





6: Inlaid buffet by A. H. McIntosh & Sons Ltd; 
designed by Peter Melville 


of the bedroom suite shown in this photograph. Its 
merit lies in careful attention to proportion and detail 
and the richness and interest come largely from the 
selection of veneers—in this case, silky oak. 


6: The Age of the Common Man could not be expec- 
ted to rival the eighteenth century in elegant exuber- 
ance. The lifting of purchase tax would lead to some 
developments in decoration. Marquetry could be re- 
introduced with advantage, and this buffet by Mc- 
Intosh shows an experiment in this direction. 

Inside, it is fitted to store all the equipment re- 
quired in the dining room. 


7: Three stick-back chairs employing the turned rail, 
which is economical, comfortable and entirely prac- 
tical: an early form of construction that is still used 
and appreciated. 


8: An example of unit furniture, built up vertically 
from a versatile series of components. Interior fittings 
of either adjustable shelves or drawers, or a combina- 
tion of both, are designed to fulfil a variety of storage 
problems. This range has a traditional English 
flavour, particularly in the base; its inspiration comes 
from the same source as similar designs made in the 
Scandinavian countries. 





7: Chairs by Goodearl Bros Ltd for Dunns. Designed by E. L. Clinch, MS1A, and Geoffrey Dunn 
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8: Unit furniture by the Scottish Co- 9: Wing chair by H. K. Furniture Ltd 10: Chair by H. Morris & Co Ltd; de- 
operative Wholesale Society. Designed for Dunns. Designed by Howard Keith, signed by Basil Spence, OBE, FRIBA. 
Russell, ARIBA, and Striations of laminated mahogany and 
Canadian betula give a decorative effect 


by R. D. Russell, RDI, FSIA, and R. Y. MSIA, Maurice 
Goodden, RDI, ARIBA, FSIA Geoffrey Dunn 


g: Even upholstery today seems to reflect its past, 
with the return to the wing chair. Such a design has 
many advantages. This example offers comfort and 
ease of mobility, and in its clean lines is contemporary 
in feeling. 


10: Inspired by its manufacturer’s wartime experience 
in making helicopter blades, this dining chair is both 
strong and elegant. It exploits, in parts but not asa 
whole, an interesting new construction technique— 
but not to the point of making it economical for quan- 
tity production. 


11: Upholstered pieces are perhaps the first to be con- 
sidered when buying furniture for the living room. 
Chairs such as these meet the challenge of the small 
room: there can be two easy chairs and an armless 
sewing-type chair; or, by dropping one arm on each 
easy chair, they can be placed together to form a three- 
seater settee. The high back offers exceptional com- 
fort. A successful answer to the problem of space- 
saving. 


12: A plastic-moulded frame on steel rod legs. Al- 
though some people may be disturbed by the revolu- 
tionary appearance of this chair, they should appreciate 
that the designer has approached his problem honestly. 
The possibilities of plastic moulding have been ex- 
ploited to cushion the human body, and although the 
legs may look spindly, the steel rods give adequate 
strength. New materials are not always treated with 
such common sense. 
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11: Unit settee by Heal & Son Ltd; 
designed by A. JF. Milne, MSIA 





42: “Shell” chair in plastic and metal by Dennis Young, ARCA 
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EDUCATING THE CONSUMER 


How best to encourage the appreciation of good design is a universal problem. A 


suggested Swiss solution is outlined here by Alfred Altherr 


AMONG MEMBERS OF the Swiss Werkbund—as 
among designers in other countries—there is a general 
feeling that a determined effort towards the achieve- 
ment of better homes for all is necessary. There is no 
department or organisation able to advise the man in 
the street on home planning in an objective manner 
and with due regard to his financial means. 

The aim, then, is to set up a suitable organisation to 
give objective advice to the young people who are 
going to live in new suburban estates or in town 
houses or flats, by telling them what will be essential 
to a young couple and how much space will be re- 
quired by a growing family. The question of rooms 
for the grandparents or for students sharing the 
accommodation is also of importance. The cost of 
furniture and equipment will require careful consider- 





This article is a summary of a longer report by Mr Altherr which appeared in’a recent issue (No 2 of 1950) of the Swiss 
The illustrations are selected from a large number, showing relatively 
Above, left, dining-room 


magazine Werk—of which he is Deputy Editor. 


inexpensive Swiss furniture for flats and small houses, which accompanied the report in Werk. 
chair designed by Nauer and Vogel; right, living room arranged by the Ziirich Group of the S WB for a recent exhibition, 


with furniture by the same designers 
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ation in relation to the income available for the pur- 
pose. Many young couples have had to put up with an 
undignified and wrong type of furniture and, in ad- 
dition, have been worried by debts which have be- 
come a real nightmare. 

Above all, it is necessary to advise them on the 
placing of the furniture, having regard to the space 
available, the purpose of the respective rooms, and 
the furniture itself; and to give them information 
about simple furniture of good quality (hand- or 
machine-made), showing how it can be used with 
existing pieces of furniture taken over from previous 
users. They should also be advised on the placing of 
well-designed lighting fittings, suitable household 
equipment of good design, and on pictures and other 

continued on p 18 
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DIAGRAM OF THE PROPOSED ORGANISATION 
CHWEIZERISCHER WERKBUND (SWB) , i 
: OF SWB HOME PLANNING ADVICE BUREAUX 
Building and Education Authorities 














Head of Home Planning Advice 
Bureaux 
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‘in co-operation with other experts, in domestic science departments of 
==> provides instruction < technical colleges and other schools (students) ; teachers’ training colleges 
_of the local and cantonal authorities (teachers). 


=> advises Jf producers (industrial and craftsmen); 
| consumers. 
r around the showroom in which would be displayed well-designed furni- 
ture, carpets, curtains, lighting, ceramics, pictures, household goods, 
—=P> organises tours ~ useful novelties, etc, with plans and drawings and information on firms 
from which the goods are obtainable. (Also a demonstration room for 
_ schools. ) 


-in co-operation with experts and firms, temporary exhibitions in housing 
estates, combined with smaller exhibitions relating to a certain topic, 
j—p> arranges ~ such as the placing of furniture within the space available; lighting; 
materials to be used; space requirements of a growing family; re- 
lationship of income on the one hand and rent and first cost on the other. 


¢ research problems such as standardisation and basic dimensions of furni- 
' ture, lighting fittings, lamps, carpets, etc, in co-operation with architects, 
| interior architects, illuminating engineers, trade associations and pro- 


_ fessional bodies, consumers’ representatives. 
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From an exhibition of furnished rooms on a new Swiss Child’s rccm furnished in simple style. 
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yusing estate (Zurzach). Arranged by architectsCram- Designers: E. and J. Heinzer, 
, Jaray and Paillard of Ziirich, with furniture from the interior architects, of Basle. 
‘ohnbedarf factory and light fittings by Baumann- From an exhibition of interiors 
lliker AG at H6fli, Basle 
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EDUCATING THE CONSUMER continued 


It 


works of art so necessary to give a personal touch to 
the home. 
This educational work, which will have to be carried 


out by interior architects in the various primary H« 
schools and technical colleges, should be linked-up 
with home exhibitions to be arranged by architects, ” 
interior architects and co-operating firms in the new 
housing estates and blocks of flats. The purpose of the 
home exhibitions is to give practical hints to the poten- - 
tial users. These “ideal” homes are an important a 
means of educating the people to appreciate good de- | i 
sign in the home, and will be found particularly valu- In 
able in promoting group discussion. Last but not fo 
least, they are a practical means of combating the | 
influence of low-grade mass-produced furniture ” 
which, in spite of heavy advertising, is sub-standard 
in quality and a poor investment. 2 
The work to be done and the arrangements for solv- le 
ing these problems should be the duty of independent B) 
home planning advice bureaux under the Werkbund. ™ 
In the larger towns the bureaux would be expected to - 
co-operate closely with the authorities, the building 
and education departments ; they would also influence : 
development in the rural districts. : 
These bureaux should act only as sources of : 
information and advice, not as sales offices. Their , 


duties are shown in tabular form in the diagram 
on p 17. 

If they carry out their work intelligently and 
thoroughly, their influence upon consumers, retailers an ieGpetee i 
and producers will spread, raising home design from ‘The picsof rite shownt tn age open oer 
the depths which it has reached to higher levels. above—a miniature market stall. Designed by Emil Guhl 











Swiss designers have new ideas on the design of light-fittings. Right, ceiling fitting in light alloy, sprayed white, and brass. 
Left, corridor lamp in tinplate, perforated and sprayed white. Both by Lenzlinger and Schaerer, Ziirich 
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It all began with a signboard —— 


Heating engineers standardise design for 


painted, printed and engraved lettering 


THE DESIGN OF a contractor’s signboard to indicate 
work in progress has led to the standardisation of all 
display lettering for the Regional Heating Company. 
In this case, standardisation does not mean rigid uni- 
formity ; one basic design has been adapted for differ- 
ent uses and different materials. 

The first board was a large sign with painted letter- 
ing exactly following the lines of Albertus type. The 
letters were in black on a buff ground broken by a 
grid of red and white lines—suggesting map squares 
or a temperature chart, and appropriate, either way, 
to Regional Heating. 

The company next asked the designer to prepare a 
nameplate for use in their larger boiler-room instal- 
lations. This was hand-engraved on brass; the pro- 
cess resulted in interesting variations in the letter 
forms. Only the red lines of the grid were retained— 
against a background of matt chromium plate. 

For small nameplates, the design was further sim- 
plified, omitting the grid altogether: this was con- 
sidered desirable both because of the reduction in size 
and because the finish of these plates was to be bright 
chromium. 

A further adaptation of the design has been made 





ALBERTUS LETTERING and grid background adapted for 
use on a new Standard Vanguard van 
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for the company’s vehicles, and finally Albertus has 
been standardised as the display type for press advert- 
isements, with business stationery to follow. A. D. 


CREDITS: Designer, Frank Mortimer, NRD, of Industrial 
Design and Development Ltd. Signboard painted by 
Carnaby Signs; large nameplate (below) engraved by R. 
Welland, of Tottenham; small nameplates (above) by British 
Engraving and Nameplate Manufacturing Co (London) Ltd; 
van lettered by G. Purdy, of Ilford. 
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Large installation nameplate (15in. gjin. 
At top of page: Small nameplate (3 jin. « 2}in. 
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STARTING POINT. The redesign scheme began with this 
painted signboard, 3ft. 6in. « 2ft. 3in. 
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DESIGN OVERSEAS 


Space-saving in the American kitchen 


NOT ALL AMERICAN kitchen-designers 
dream of the chrome-and-marble halls 
which Hollywood delights to show us. 
Some of them spare a thought for the 
struggling housewife whose whole 
living-quarters could be slipped into one 
Hollywood kitchen, with room to spare. 
Space-saving is a major virtue of the US 
kitchen equipment shown here. 

The Acme-National _ refrigerator, 
which was selected for the Chicago 
Good Design Exhibition, is in the form of 
a set of drawers. Its shape enables the 
contents to be seen—and reached—with 
ease, and the flat top gives extra space at 
table height. To prevent the drawers 





from freezing tight, Acme-National use 
a nylon roller, which is also rust- and 
The refrigerator is only 27in. 


rot-proof. 
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wide but, with a height of 36in. and a 
drawer depth (front to back) of 24}in., 
it has a capacity of six cubic feet. The 
designer claims, moreover, that it holds 
as much as a normal eight-cubic-foot 
model. The lower drawer has space at 
the front for bottles and a second sliding 
shelf cantilevered over the back. 

A drawer-type refrigerator is also a 
feature of the Earle kitchen unit. In 
side elevation, it takes the shape of an L, 
with four drawers below a counter-top 
and a recessed cupboard section above. 
The total capacity is nine cubic feet; the 
upper compartment has trays for 96 ice- 
cubes, and the deep drawer is fitted with 
a bottle rack. 

This “all-on-one-wall”’ kitchen unit is 
of ingenious design; even the warm air 

















from the back of the refrigerator is diver- 
ted to a useful activity, drying the dishes 
in the rack above the sink. The unit was 
first conceived in 1944; the 1949 model 
is illustrated below. It incorporates a 
stove which is 38in. wide, and may be 
either gas or electric. Stainless steel is 
used for the refrigerator, dish-dryer, 
sink, and the uninterrupted working sur- 
face, of which the oven-top forms a part. 
The three storage drawers under the sink, 
like the wall cabinets, are bonderized, 
with a white lacquered finish. 


At top of page: the Acme-National refrig- 
erator, with drawers instead of cupboard 
space 

Left: ‘‘All-on-one-wall’’ kitchen unit de- 
signed by Guyon L. C. Earle 





NO CORNERS: The Shred-o-Mat, smart 
American version of the mincing machine, 
has three interchangeable stainless steel 
discs for shredding, shaving or grating. It 
can be bought for $7.98 in chromium 
plate, or for a lower price in stainless steel, 
or coloured enamel with plated base and 
stainless steel hopper, guard and discs. In 
any form, it is stated to be easy to clean. 
The Walker Art Centre, Minneapolis, ex- 
hibited the Shred-o-Mat in its highly selec- 
tive Product Review; illustration from the 
Centre’s Everyday Art Quarterly, 1/1950. 
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Light metal tubing makes adaptable display units 


A DISPLAY SYSTEM of exceptional 
versatility has been evolved for use 
by the Swiss National Tourist 
Office. The problem facing the de- 
signer was to find some means of 
reducing the cost of shipping heavy 
and bulky exhibitions, and to make 
individual display units unneces- 
sary. Bydevelopingaformofminia- 
ture scaffolding in polished Anti- 
corodal (aluminium alloy) tubing, 
Fritz Keller of Zurich has succeeded 
in producing a display set which is 
capable of easy and economical 
assembly, suitable alike for the 





showing of posters and photographs 
in a wide range of sizes, or for 
forming three-dimensional “‘show- 
cases”’ or tables. 

Aluminium News (Montreal, Feb- 
ruary 1950) reported that a set of 
this display material is sent to 
each of the Swiss tourist offices 
throughout the world. 

The elements are as simple to use 
as those in a child’s building set, 
but the built-up unit presents the 
appearance of a_highly-finished 
construction, as the illustrations on 
this page suggest. 




























LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘Advertising starts in the laboratory’ 


sir: The article headed “ Anglo- 
American Co-operation” (DESIGN, No 
18, p 13) seems to raise a rather im- 
portant question. ... 

A director of the Parker Pen Co is 
quoted as saying that the British firm is 
more in the advertising business than in 
the pen business. This astonishing 
statement cuts right across the old pre- 
mise, “‘first things first.” 

At what point in the formulation of 
an advertising policy does the law of 
diminishing returns begin to operate ? 

To accept the proposition that adver- 
tising is a greater part of the company’s 
business than the production of the 
goods, is to admit a new factor in indus- 
try which does not appear to confer 
benefit upon the consumer in any shape 
or form—quite the reverse in fact. The 
whole principle seems to be completely 
out of perspective and further elucida- 
tion would appear desirable. 


Luton, Beds. D. H. MIDDLETON 


q G. R. Coulthard, director of the 
Parker Pen Co, writes: ‘“To sell Parker 


pens our advertising must give good 
reasons why people should buy them, so 
we explain their merits again and again. 
But people do not read what they already 
know. They buy newspapers and maga- 
zines for news and entertainment, so we 
have to seek means of adding news to 
our advertisements to gain their atten- 
tion and interest. 

‘**Few people are fond of writing and, 
although many treasure their fountain 
pens, there are those who regard them 
with anything from tolerance to dislike. 
Some have pens with nibs unsuitable to 
them; others do not understand the 
functioning, filling and care of their 
pens. Writingisonerous. ... The work 
of our research laboratories is to meet 
the public’s requirements by simplify- 
ing and improving our pens. As new 
materials and techniques are discovered, 
improvements are evolved which give 
more people what they want in a foun- 
tain pen. Our advertising then tells 
them the news they would like to know. 
To maintain its effectiveness, the adver- 
tising is, therefore, dependent on the 
success of our research people. So our 





LUXURY FOR HORSES: 


by Elliotts of Reading. 





This cream-painted horse-box, panelled in aluminium 
on an English ash framework, was built to the design of A. P. Hammond, Newmarket, 


The chassis is an AEC Regal—as also was the chassis of the 


horsebox by Vincents, incorrectly described as a Daimler in July DESIGN (p 7; fig 6) 
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advertising starts in the laboratory, is 
given eye-appeal by the designers and is 
endorsed by care in manufacture. The 
performance of our pens must support 
the claims we make for them, so, in that 
sense, we are more in the advertising 
business than in the pen business; and it 
is in the consumer’s interest that we 
should be so.” 


Lethaby and Gill 


SIR: In Mr Waterer’s admirable review 
of English Art, by Joan Evans, published 
in your August issue, he attributes to 
Eric Gill the definition of art as “the 
well-making of what needs making.” 
This phrase, or one very like it, was 
first used by William Richard Lethaby 
in the Jmprint, in January 1913. It 
occurs in an article entitled “Art and 
Workmanship,” in which he said: 
A work of art is a well-made thing, 
that is all. It may be a well-made 
statue or a well-made chair, or a well- 
made book. Art is not a special 
sauce applied to ordinary cooking; it 
is the cooking itself if it is good. Most 
simply and generally art may be 
thought of as THE WELL-DOING OF 
WHAT NEEDS DOING. If the thing is 
not worth doing it can hardly be a 
work of art, however well it may be 
done. A thing worth doing which is 
ill done is hardly a thing at all. 
Although these sentences are admirably 
and memorably expressed, they indicate 
a basic confusion of thought about arts, 
crafts and design, natural enough per- 
haps in 1913, but unfortunate today 
when so many people, in and out of 
industry, are unable to identify as 
separate functions the personal work of 
the craftsman and the technical opera- 
tion of industrial design. 


London SW't4 JOHN GLOAG 


British goods at Milan 


SIR: I just had to make a comment on 
Wyndham Goodden’s account of the 
Milan Fair. 

I was most pleased to hear that he en- 
joyed traditional Italian sunshine al- 
though they say in Milan it always rains 
while the Fair is on and I must say I got 
soaked every day. I was sorry he had 
to pay such a lot for his tea and buns— 
especially as they were selling sparkling 
asti Italian champagne and great wedges 
of pantoni, at a shilling a glass and a 
shilling a slice respectively. 

Spread over the Fair, there was quite 
a lot of English products. Our Company 
had a show of orchestral drums and 
accessories; there was Roneo with office 
furniture and duplicating machines, etc. 
I agree with your writer that we can look 
forward to some terrific competition as 
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the quality and design of the goods dis- 
played by so many nations was just 
unbelievable. 

ALBERT C. DELLA-PORTA 

Managing Director 

The Premier Drum Co Ltd 


South Wigston, Leicester 


Van lettering 

s1R: I was interested to see your article 
in July) on lorry signs, and although it 
seems difficult to understand why some 
of them were reproduced, you certainly 
seem to have a collection of them. 

I thought that perhaps you would be 
interested to add one of our own vans. 
This was designed by Sir William Craw- 
ford and Partners, and the lettering and 
layout has been standardised for all our 


vans and lorries. 

A. GIBBS 

General Sales Manager 
Papworth Industries 


Papworth Everard 
Cambridge 


Touché 
s1R : You have appealed to British manu- 
facturers to use, in their own interests, 
better photography. We wish it could 
be equally possible in advertising gener- 
ally to use better English. The task of 
an advertiser is most difficult—to convey 
much in a few words: yet as much sus- 
picion may be aroused in a buyer’s mind 
by the use of the word “‘roadability”’ 
when describing the merits of a car, as 
you suggest may be conveyed by bad 
photography, or excessive retouching. 
“We stock” is better than “Stockists of.” 
What started the writer on this track 
was your use of the word “‘unretouched.”” 
Its meaning may be accepted by those 
familiar with the technicalities of pro- 
duct photography. As a novice it was 
necessary to work backwards to gather 
its meaning: an illustration may be an 
actual photograph of a particular pro- 
duct, which however may reflect from 
its surface other objects, thereby spoiling 
the required effect; the photograph may 
therefore be improved by “‘touching”— 
no doubt a technical matter known to 
experts; it may have to be touched a 
number of times, ‘“‘retouched”’ in 
another word; but then the reference 
was made to an “‘unretouched picture,” 
which presumably would mean a photo- 
graph which was not retouched, and if it 
was not retouched had it only been 
touched once or even not touched at all ? 
All this is intentionally a little absurd, 
but having gone so far we quote, with 
some diffidence but with all good intent, 
from R. M.’s article The Complete De- 
signer: ““Much may be done by team- 
work in a design department, and more- 
over in any one industry the focus is 
narrowed down to a particular mixture 
of artisticand technological ingredients.” 
If one is urged not to unfurl the sails as 
we are not out of the wood yet, then one 
naturally feels a little bit at sea! 
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TWO VOICES ARE THERE... 
by Crawford’s, with Pendragon trade-mark by Eric Fraser and lettering in Gill Sans. 
But the front-end fretwork of emaciated capital letters, where a radiator or a normal 


type of grille might be expected, is the manufacturer’s own. 


If any excuse is necessary for this 
letter, then blame attaches to the excel- 
lence of DESIGN which can only be ap- 
preciated fully by any harassed business 
executive by taking it for homework.... 
In this firm, DESIGN is circulated to all 
senior members of our staff, whether 
directly or indirectly concerned in 
matters of design, for we believe that a 
better appreciation of design in all things 
should be of interest, and your journal is 
an education to all in such matters. 


B. G. LEWIS 
Clive Works Director 
Redditch Abel Morrail Ltd 


Points from letters 

From F. A. Mercer, Editor of Art and 
Industry, comes an appeal on behalf of 
AGBI—the Artists’ General Benevo- 
lent Institution, “the hope of artists, 
their wives, widows, children and or- 
phans who have fallen on evil times .. . 
a voluntary organisation which quietly 
and quickly brings relief in any case of 
real need brought to its notice.”” Mr 
Mercer is, for the year 1950-51, a Stew- 
ard appointed by the Arts Club to col- 
lect subscriptions, and contributions 
should be sent to him at Art and Indus- 
try, 65 Chandos Place, London WC2. 
The AGBI’s workers are mainly volun- 
tary; the expense ratio is small—and the 
need is great. ““The cost of keeping alive 
is greater than ever before.” Mr Mercer 
writes: “‘Some readers, buyers of art- 
work, can afford large contributions. 
Others, who are successful artists and 
designers, can spare a thank-offering that 
they are not themselves stricken. Even 
students can spare just a little. The 
caise is good.” 


In a letter commenting on our “Good 
products deserve good photography” ar- 





The scheme of paintwork for this lorry was designed 


(See letter from A. Gibbs) 


ticle (DESIGN, No 18) Leonard G. Tay- 
lor, of The Manor Studio, Southall, 
writes: “*. . . it is almost useless to try to 
persuade any maker of articles with 
ground, cast or sawn surfaces to show 
them in pictures without an overcoat of 
airbrushing. A manufacturer of business 
machinery said to me lately, “The photo- 
graph which cannot be improved by re- 
touching has yet to be taken’. . 

**The commercial retoucher can often 
serve the product better by preparing 
backgrounds to be photographed than by 
sketching them into the finished print. 
[With] large outdoor subjects, the photo- 
grapher should arrange the subject in re- 
lation to its surroundings, avoiding ugly 
distractions which give the opportunity 

. . to order the work retouched all over. 

**In the present condition of commer- 
cial illustration, to insist upon unre- 
touched prints is not the answer.” 

Mr Taylor also comments that “a 
style of photograph which is doing its 
share in damaging photography as a dis- 
play medium [is] the photo-mural so 
much used in modern exhibitions. Only 
a few designers buy first-class pictures; 
the majority make hurried selection of 
some press picture of smal! dimensions 
which has to be blown-up to cover a 
large area. The defects are obvious.... 
Early masters of this form of display 
took special photographs for their pur- 
pose, producing enlargements of the 
highest quality.” 


Compactom Ltd, of Cricklewood, NW2, 
point out that the re-modelling of fire- 
place and bathroom equipment show- 
rooms for Broad and Co Ltd, referred to 
in July DESIGN, was executed by them 
—under the direction of John Grey, 
FRIBA, the designer. 
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Laminated plastics 


INNOVATIONS IN DESIGN are often 
the result of historical necessity. Scien- 
tific instrument cases provide a recent 
example of this. For many years ply- 
wood, teak, walnut and mahogany were 
the traditional materials for housing 
such diverse equipment as electrical 
measuring instruments and test sets, sur- 
gical instruments, seismographs, engi- 
neers’ precision tools, and intercommu- 
nication telephone cabinets. A conse- 
quence of the last war was the depletion 
of nearly all the stocks of naturally sea- 
soned hardwoods in this and most other 
countries. It may take 30 years for 
some cut timbers to reach that degree of 
maturity which gives them sufficient sta- 
bility for use in precision manufacture. 

To fill the resulting gap, Bakelite 
Laminated has been widely used. The 
advantages of this material are well 
known; one which is especially important 
in this field is that it enables cases as well 











METHODS AND MATERIALS 


in casemaking 


as instruments to be sterilised, if they are 
contaminated in any way. A method of 
fabricating Bakelite Laminated instru- 
ment cases which ensures a very strong 
finished assembly has been developed by 
H. Comoy and Co Ltd (90-92 Pentonville 
Road, London Nr). Duralumin corner 
posts with internal slots, into which the 
precision-machined frame members of 
Bakelite Laminated are fitted, form the 
basis of the design. They eliminate the 
need for screws or rivets for joining the 
side members, yet they provide a joint- 
ing medium which during some years of 
use has not, it is claimed, suffered a 
single failure. The base and top panels 
of these instrument cases are screwed 
into 4 BA tapped holes in the corner 
posts (which may be anodised). The 
Doran pH meter is typical of a hinged- 
lid case constructed to this design. 

For portable instruments, in which 
greater strength is required, the side 


CUAAA TCA TAAALL 


COE 


Contrasting uses of laminated plastics 
—left, pH meter housing for the Doran 
Instrument Co Ltd; right, traveller’s 
display case for Gala of London Ltd 
designed by Publicity Arts Ltd). Both 
use the Comoy type of construction, 
with tongued side-panels fitting into 
slotted corner-posts of Duralumin as 
shown in sketch above 

















The Dictograph D S 5(b) loud-speaker is 


fabricated from Bakelite Laminated sheet 


members of the case, as well as the 
corner-posts, can be tapped to take ad- 
ditional screws. 

In contrast with instrument cases is 
the Lip-Line traveller’s display case, 
used for Gala lipsticks: it shows that the 
Comoy method of construction has other 
uses besides that for which it was origin- 
ally developed. There are many appli- 
cations to which the peculiar combina- 
tion of properties found in plastics 
makes them more suitable than wood or 
metal, and the manufacture of cases is 
clearly a field in which they are so 
suitable that a return to the traditional 
materials is unlikely. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


US influence on 


ABSTRACTS 


Canadian furniture design 


MANY CANADIAN furniture manufac- 
turers have followed, “as closely as it is 
possible to do so in their particular 
business,” styles produced by manufac- 
turers in the States. 

“Often managers develop their de- 
signs from American trade journals and 
periodicals.” 

These are points from a survey—the 
first of a series on the relationship be- 
tween good design and the economics of 
Canadian manufacture—which has been 
prepared for the National Industrial 
Design Committee of Canada with the 
full co-operation of the Canadian Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association.* 

Eighty-six per cent of the industry is 
situated in Ontario and Quebec, the 
centres respectively for high and low 
grade furniture, and information for the 
survey was obtained mainly through 
interviews with all the major manufac- 
turers, and some of the smaller ones, in 
these two Provinces. Its authors are 
John H. Low-Beer, engineer and former 
furniture manufacturer, and James E. 
Ferguson, former secretary of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. 

They comment that kitchen, school 
and office furniture have remained rela- 
tively static in design of recent years, 
whereas minor variations are continually 
being made in bedroom suites and 
novelty items. Regional preferences 
still exist, but they are not as important 
as formerly. 

Design registration is not usually 
undertaken, though a number of firms 
use brand names for their furniture. 
Only a few companies employ full-time 
designers. Some manufacturers produce 
American designs under royalty arrange- 
ments with United States firms—an 
attractive arrangement as the costs of 
design developmentare thereby lessened. 
Styles popular in the United States are 
usually accepted in Canada about three 
years later. 

Manufacturers generally are aware of 
a need for new designs in their industry; 
some are actively engaged in making 
design changes. Retailers support the 





* Survey of design requirements ana conditions in 
the Canadian furniture industry. Like other re- 
ports summarised here, this Survey (16 pp, multi- 
graphed) can be seen in the Library of the 
Council of Industrial Design. : 
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view that there is a growing demand for 
better-designed furniture in Canada, 
and some think that manufacturers wait 
too long before developing new designs. 
The survey shows that manufacturers, 
especially the smaller firms, would wel- 
come the establishment of sources of 
good furniture designs in Canada, pro- 
vided production costs were not too 
heavily increased. A start has already 
been made towards establishing firms of 
consultant industrial designers on the 
pattern of those in the United States. 
The National Industrial Design Com- 
mittee of Canada is of the opinion that 
furniture-design specialists, employed in 
these firms, could be of great value to 
the industry. 

Means for training furniture designers 
already exist in Canada. The Ontario 
College of Art, Toronto, has recently 
established a four-year course in indus- 
trial design, and the Ryerson Institute of 
Technology, also in Toronto, trains 
technicians in factory production of fur- 
niture. L’Ecole du Meuble in Montreal 
has the reputation of the best cabinet- 
making school in North America, but it 
is criticised by the industry as lacking 
knowledge of advanced mass-production 
methods. The number of designers that 
could be absorbed by the industry hardly 
warrants the creation of a specialised fur- 
niture design school, and the survey pro- 
poses means by which the courses of 
these schools could be expanded, and 
co-operation between them increased, to 
produce trained designers who would be 
welcomed by the furniture firms. N. F. 
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American cars 1950 
After surveying the 1950 American car 
models, Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
concludes that there is a backward trend 
in body design, and quotes an engineer: 
““These boys are so good they sell my 
engineering mistakes as improvements 
on the car.”” Front seats are too wide 
for the driver to reach the far door with- 
out moving over, but not wide enough 
to seat three people in comfort; tall 
drivers or passengers are not considered, 
and there is too much chromium—a 
positive danger because of its reflections, 
when on or near the dashboard. 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin, Easton, 
Pa, July 1950 


Contemporary interiors 

Interiors for July is devoted to domestic 
interiors by internationally known archi- 
tects and decorators. In an introduc- 
tory article, George Nelson emphasises 
the change in the approach to interior 
decoration over the last 50 years. 
Through the work of the pioneer modern 
architects, basic changes have taken place 
in the art of building. The traditional in- 
terior was designed against opaque walls: 
against glass, or against storage-unit 
walls, furniture must be free-standing, 
and it takes on the quality of sculpture. 

Interiors, New York, July 1950 


Continental trade-mark 

An interesting footnote to DESIGN’S 
trade-mark feature of last April is the 
story of Cointreau’s pierrot trade-mark, 
recently published on the occasion of 
the firm’s centenary. 

Three stages in the evolution of the 
mark are illustrated here: the original 
pierrot was designed about 1875 by the 
poster artist Tamagno; the second, about 
1927, by Jean-A. Mercier, designer and 
grandson of Edouard Cointreau. The 
latest version, also by Mercier, dates from 
1944. The figure is extensively used in 
the form of models and on showcards 
and posters as well as in press adver- 
tisements. 

Publimondial, Paris, No 20 


continued on page 27 


Left to right, 
trade-marks of 
1875, 1927; 


1944 
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Ericsson Telephones Ltd., of 
London and Beeston, Notts, make 
this good-looking telephone for export. It 
is moulded from Beetle Melamine mould- 
ing powder, chosen for colour, appearance, 
good electrical properties and ability 

to withstand variable climatic 


conditions. 





Mouldings made from Beetle Melamine moulding powder have high dielectric strength, good insulating 
and high non-tracking properties. They will withstand variable climatic conditions and are suitable for 
export to hot, damp climates. Translucent, semi-translucent and opaque mouldings of beautiful finish 
can be made from Beetle Melamine in a wide range of colours ranging from pure primaries to the most 
delicate pastel shades. 

If you have an export moulding problem, consider Beetle Melamine. To ensure the best results, call in our 
Technical Service representative or designer who will freely co-operate with your own technicians and give 
the fullest assistance on problems of mould design, choice of material and moulding technique. 


Write for Technical Leaflet M.P.1. 


Beetle Standard Moulding Powders conform to B.S. 1322. 


BEETLE MELAMINE 


RARItn OrPLas Pte mMROULleIing POWDER S 








Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD. / Argyll Street, London, W.1. 


* BEETLE? is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


ABSTRACTS continued 


Design—a function of management 


When the Container Corporation of 
America established its Department of 
Design in 1935, it was laid down that 
the head of that Department be con- 
sulted about every company activity 
which required design, writes Egbert 
Jacobson, their art director. These 
activities were categorically detailed as 
packaging administration, production 
control, maintenance, offices, advertis- 
ing. Executives and workers alike have 
been made aware of the usefulness of the 
artist in industry, and the programme 
has contributed both directly and in- 
directly to the improvement of package 
design, the work of the firm. 
Graphis, Zurich, No 30, 1950 


Easy-chair frame design 
G. E. Cleaver, ina paper on the engineer- 
ing approach to easy-chair frame design, 
comments that as furniture is today one 
of the means by which people express 
their social standing, it has more than a 
utilitarian value; designers must not 
achieve strength and comfort in their 
designs at the expense of appearance. 
He examines structural considerations, 
pointing out incidentally that there is no 
background of applied engineering 
knowledge in the furniture industry, and 
that it could well do with an Institution 
of Furniture Technology. 

Paper read to the London Branch of 
the Chair Frame Manufacturers’ Assn.) 





Industrial design in Japan 


Yukio Yamazaki, of the Industrial Art 
Institute, considers the stimuli towards 
good industrial design in Japan. He 
finds that there are too many exhibitions 
in which the same objects appear again 
and again, and too many competitions 
for which the conditions are too vague 
to produce first-class results. He re- 
commends formation of Design Centres. 
Kogei News, Tokio. Vol 18, No 4. 


Metal-finishing processes 


Dr G. E. Gardam analyses current prac- 
tices in metal finishing. He points out 
that the high cost of polishing could be 
reduced if designers ensured that designs 
lent themselves to easy buffing, and if 
raw material and manufacturing pro- 
cesses were planned to provide surfaces 
as smooth and free from blemishes as 
possible. 
Times Review of Industry, August 


School furniture 
New and more active methods of educa- 
tion, says Professor Jacques Hitier, de- 
mand that school furniture should be in 
the form of light, easily transportable 
individual pieces. A mixture of wood 
and metal conforms with the standards 
of the Commission de Normalisation de 
Mobilier Scolaire. 
L’ Architecture Frangaise, Paris, No 
IOI-2 


FURNISHINGS: A Short History of 
Curtains and Draperies, by Chandler 
Hoar. The history of curtains is briefly 
traced from the sixth century in China, 





till the present day. American Fabrics, 
New York, Summer 1950. 


FURNITURE: Woodworking at their 
Leisure. Students of the Architectural 
Association School of Architecture have 
produced furniture in their spare time, 
and it is reviewed here. The Cabinet 
Maker, 29 July 1950. 


MACHINERY: New Developments at 
the American Textile Machinery 
Exhibition, 1950. Fifty pages of des- 
cription of new types of textile machin- 
ery and equipment. Textile World, 
New York, July 1950. 


PACKAGING: Packaging in the Uni- 
ted StatesIndustry. A comment that, 
in the US frozen food industry, the vari- 
ety of shapes, sizes and designs of pack- 
ages has greatly increased, contrary to the 
expected trend towards standardisation. 
Quick-Freezing, July 1950. 


Otto Stanzig: Designs for Cosme- 
tics, by Werner Suhr. Short article 
with unusually fine 4-colour halftone 
reproductions of perfume bottles, etc. 
Gebrauchsgraphik, Munich, 6/1950. 


PLASTICS: Growth of an Industry. 
A survey of developments in plastics 
since 1929. British Plastics, July 1950. 


PRINTING: A Dissertation on the 
Work of Sydney Ure Smith. The 
typography of Ure Smith publications 
and the standard they set in Australia 
are briefly discussed. The Australian 
Printer, Sydney, May 1950. 





INSIDE 
AND OUT 


IN MARKED CONTRAST with the 
weathered stone walls of the exterior is 
the colourful interior of the workers’ 
social club recently opened by Wood 
Brothers at Glossop in Derbyshire. 

For many, this interior will provide 
an introduction to contemporary design. 
Its walls are decorated with murals by 
Lewitt-Him; it has a gay colour scheme 
in off-white, terra-cotta, sea-blue and 
yellow; the tables and chairs by Ernest 
Race Ltd are upholstered in brown and 
yellow . 

Grey-green and white striped awning 
is used in both the bar and the dance 
hall. It was woven by one of Wood 
Bros’ subsidiary companies. 
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Werner Heumann, NRD, was responsible for the transformation of the interior of this 
building, now a social club for Wood Brothers (Glossop) Ltd 
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/ Illustrated are some examples 





of sections produced experimentally and to 

special order. Perhaps they give you ideas. 
In any case, if you’re thinking in terms of 
sections, have a word with us. You can be 
sure of impartial advice. The range of 


Celastoid Extrusions also includes tubing 





and rods. 


BRITISH _CELANESE LIMITED 


Plastics Division, Celanese House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
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NOTEBOOK 





Brightening the bookshops 


ANY IMPROVEMENT which you have 
noticed lately in the window displays at 
your local Smith’s bookshop is due not 
to accident but to design. Seven months 
ago, W. H. Smith & Son Ltd established 
a “Display Centre” at their London head 
office, and the results of its activities 
are beginning to be seen in their shops 
and bookstalls in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

The Centre’s main function is the 
running of display courses for branch 
managers and assistants. Each course 
lasts a month (except for people from the 
wholesale branches, who have a three- 
week course); students from out-of- 
town branches are accommodated in a 
London hotel and paid a subsistence 
allowance while they are on the course. 

The pill of classroom instruction is 
sweetened by a variety of outside visits: 
to art galleries to see the principles of 
composition applied in painting, to the 
best-presented stage shows to gain ideas 
for the presentation of books and other 
Smith merchandise. The work includes, 
besides lectures in the theory of colour 
and composition, practice in the grouping 
of wooden blocks, model-making, an in- 
troduction to paper sculpture, and the 
dressing of full-size dummy windows. 

The courses pay attention to interior 
display as well as window display; this is 
especially important in view of the open 
layout of many Smith branches, where a 
large part of the stock is on view on 
shelves or tables or in showcases. 

Frequent illustrated articles on display 
in Smith’s staff magazine, Talking Shop, 
help to keep alive the interest in design 
stimulated by the Display Centre— 


which is a section of the firm’s publicity 
department (under Sydney T. Hyde, 
publicity manager). Deric St Julian 
Bown, now Smith’s Display Consultant, 
until recently chief display instructor at 
the LCC College for the Distributive 
Trades, and vice-chairman of the British 
Display Association, is in charge of it. 

This approach to display is more prac- 
ticable than the broadcasting of mass- 
produced displays from head office to 
Smith’s many branches could ever be; it 
seems also more desirable, because it 
does not damp any enthusiasm which 
the Man in the Branch may show, but 
encourages initiative on his part; no- 
where is there any suggestion that dis- 
play is a remotely-controlled activity, 
above the heads of local managers and 
staffs. 


Oscars for typography? 

Few products of the present age have a 
more undesigned look about them than 
the typical local newspaper, and DESIGN 
heartily applauds a suggestion, in the 
current Linotype Matrix published by 
Linotype and Machinery Ltd, which 
might lead to better things. The sug- 
gestion is that the typographic design of 
newspapers should be stimulated by 
yearly awards in a contest which could 
be divided into classes according to cir- 
culation, so that the Loamshire Leader 
would not find itself in direct competi- 
tion with the big dailies. 

This kind of award has been made in 
the States since 1931, and we need not 
be ashamed to follow such an excellent 
lead. ‘“‘Why not an ‘Oscar’ for news- 
paper typography ?” asks the Marrix. 
Why not indeed ? 





Studying form. 
on one of the firm’s four-week display courses 
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Managers and assistants from W. H. Smith branches 


Slab-serif letters aptly complement 
19th-century buildings in (top to bottom 
Nottingham, Louth, Holbeach 


Egyptian for exhibitions 
Recent journeys in the East and North 
Midlands reminded us of the number 
of shop and inn signs in three-dimen- 
sional Egyptian lettering which are still 
to be found both in cities and in out-of 
the-way small towns. Since their nine- 
teenth-century heyday, these chunky 
slab-serif letters have been driven into 
the background by cake-box scripts, 
shopfitters’ sanserifs, and the classic 
Roman capitals which, though admir- 
able for their fine proportions, are less 
suggestive of commerce and industry. 
Fortunately, the Egyptians have been 
favoured for exhibition display-lettering, 
if not for architectural uses; and it is to 
be hoped that next year’s Festival ex- 
hibitions will provide opportunities for 
developing a lively tradition by using 
them in new ways. Despite their name, 
they have an essentially English flavour, 
appropriate to a national occasion. 


continued on p 31 








MAHOGANY AND_~ ELM _ DINING 
ROOM FURNITURE Designed by A, J. 
Milne, M.S.1.A., Table with mahogany 
underframe, 3ft. 6ins. circular elm top extends 
to Sft long. The mahogany sideboard has 
elm doors and panels. The handles are of 


satin brass. 


aaa of furniture 

of our own design, em- 

bodying the fine hand crafts- 
4 = 


manship of pre-war days can 


be found in our showrooms. 


* Heal’s Restaurant is open for morning 


coffee, lunch and tea. Fully Licensed. 


HEAL & SON 





HEAL & SON LTD., 196, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1. Telephone MUSeum 1666 Tele 
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Please write for full partic- 
ulars to the ENGINEERS’ 
PHOTO PRINTING 
DIVISION or telephone 
COLCHESTER 2266 
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REPRODUCTION 


ON 
THE MASON PLAN PRINTER 


Built for fast performance with trouble- 
free service, the Mason Continuous Plan 
Printer has taken its rightful place as a 
leader in the photo printing world. The 
following characteristics prove the re- 
liability of this beautifully constructed, 
streamlined machine. 


@ FAST for producing quality prints in 
quantity at high printing speeds. 

@ SIMPLE to operate with single lever, 
finger-tip control and minimum man- 
ual operation and maintenance. 

@ VERSATILE for reproducing on all 
Blueprint and Whiteprint materials. 

® TROUBLE-FREE with automatic, 
self-aligning and tensioning blanket 
tracking mechanism. 

® EASY accessibility to all working parts 
in less than three minutes. 


E. N. MASON & SONS LTD. Arclight Works, Colchester 


And at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER and BRISTOL 
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NOTEBOOK continued 


Fabrics for America 

Illustrated below is part of the London 
showrooms of Donald Bros Ltd— 
makers of Old Glamis fabrics—as it 
appears after recent remodelling. The 
premises are of relatively modest size, 
and extensive structural alterations were 
out of the question, but within these 
limits the designers, Furdecor Ltd, 
have done a successful job of face- 
lifting. The result not only gives more 
showroom space than before, but makes 
it possible to display to better advantage 
the various furnishing fabrics in the Old 
Glamis range. They are now shown in 
the kind of contemporary setting for 
which they are intended. 

The post-war experience of Donald 
Bros Ltd gives the lie to the often-ex- 
pressed view that when Americans buy 
British fabrics, all they want is “‘tradi- 
tional” design. Enid M. Archer and 
G. N. Cottis, joint London managers of 
the firm, report that they are finding a 
steady market for fabrics of contem- 
porary design in the United States— 
and, incidentally, in Scandinavia as well. 


Bawden, marmalade, fun 
The month has been more notable for 
books bordering on design than for 
books directly concerned with it. Edward 
Bawden, by Robert Harling, is easy to 
read and excellently printed, as are all 
Art and Technics books. DESIGN’S 
only regret is that because this volume 
is in the ‘English Masters of Black and 
White” series (8s 6d), its scope is limited 
to Bawden’s drawings and it necessarily 
leaves unrecorded his work as a designer 
of wallpapers and textiles. 

Inside the Pub, by Maurice Gorham 
and H. McG. Dunnett (author of last 





Remodelled London showroom of Donald Bros Ltd—whose post-war experience 
disproves the familiar theory that American fabric buyers will buy only “‘traditional”’ 


designs from Britain 
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month’s article on the art schools) will 
make apt holiday reading forany designer 
who is taking an autumn holiday this 
year. (Architectural Press, 18s.) The 
historical section is well documented 
without being heavy; the book goes into 
considerable detail about such esoteric 
subjects as the engraving of glass screens 
and mirrors; and it is almost a Story with 
a Happy Ending, for the authors suggest 
that the tradition of pub design, killed 
off in the 1930’s, can be reborn. To 
illustrate the point, they include several 
sketches by Gordon Cullen which “‘show 
some of the potentialities of traditional 
pub decoration used in a modern way.” 
These are colourful and cheerful; far 
more so than the suggestion, in the text, 
that “‘dark marmalade . . . is the best of 
all pub colours.... Pipe-smoke and 
varnish between them quickly bring all 
creams and whites” to this shade. With 
all the materials and finishes which are 
available today, this advice seems over- 
cautious. Surely the brewers are more 
likely to welcome bold advice at the 
present time, when falling trade is 
making them think hard. ‘‘Traditional’’ 
pub colours may appeal to people who 
know they are traditional, but these must 
be a small percentage of the total popu- 
lation and a minute percentage of the 
under-thirties, whose custom the pubs 
are most anxious to secure. To young 
people who see the world through Tech- 
nicolor-tinted spectacles dark marma- 
lade may not seem “‘pleasant and charac- 
teristic”’ as it does to the authors of Juside 
the Pub, but untempting and drab. 

In John Murray’s “Changing Shape 
of Things” series, a new title is Dress, by 
James Laver (8s 6d). Its sub-title ex- 


plains its theme: “Show and why fashions 
in men’s and women’s clothes have 
changed during the past 200 years.” 
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In another series, Penguin’s , ‘Puffin 
Picture Books” (1s 6d), the latest title is 
Pottery and its Making by John Thomas 
and Mary Sikes. Lavishly illustrated, 
this book is presumably intended for 
children, but it contains a lot of techni- 
cal information which will be new to 
most grown-up readers. Dr Thomas is, 
incidentally, a future contributor to 
DESIGN. 

A new American magazine is Hand- 
weaver and Craftsman, published at 246 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1. Subscrip- 
tion is $4 a year in the USA, §§ in- 
cluding postage elsewhere. 

What can one say about a book like 
A Manual of Design by Janet K. Smith, 
published in America by Reinhold and 
sold over here by Chapman and Hall 
(at 40s)? It is well meant, badly de- 
signed, crammed with good, bad and 
dubious illustrations. ‘“‘Fun from Art 
Hobbies,” says a sub-heading in the 
blurb: need we say more ? 


‘Graphis’ looks to Britain 
Commercial art in Britain makes the 
main feature in the current issue (No 31) 
of Graphis, the Swiss-published but truly 
international journal of advertising and 
graphic art. A short article by Charles 
Rosner is supported by a wealth of illust- 
rations, making a total of 44 pages. The 
cover is also British, printed by Cowells 
at Ipswich—the first Graphis cover print- 
ed outside Switzerland. Front cover de- 
sign is by Eckersley. 


Tailpieces 
Glass manufacturer’s advertisement in 
an American magazine : 
Modern designers and modern decor- 
ators, with reckless courage, risk 
everything on the chance that you will 
like the sheer, unadorned natural 
beauty of a material itself.... Here 
is deep, clear glass that rests every- 
thing upon its own limpid beauty. ... 
Advertisement in the Warrington Ex- 
aminer (quoted by Picture Post) : 
A thing of beauty is a thing for ever. 
See our new range of Oak and Walnut 
Dining Sets. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUFACTURERS REQUIRING THE 
SERVICES OF DESIGNERS, whether for 
staff positions or in a consultant capacity, 
are invited to apply to the Design Advice 
Section, Council of Industrial Design, 
Tilbury House, Petty France, London 
SW1, for a short list of designers suit- 
able to their particular purposes, which 
should be explained in some detail. This 
service is gratis and incurs no obligation. 





DISPLAY DESIGNER, fast draughtsman, 
required for Festival of Britain work. 
Apply Warnett Kennedy & Associates, 
11 Bentinck Street, W1. (Telephone: 
Welbeck 5089). 





CREATIVE AND RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 
Studio and Location 
RICHARD SHARPE STUDIOS 
11 Gunter Grove, London, SW1o0 
FLAXMAN 1822 





‘SYLVIA’ PATTERNED PAPERS, by 
eminent designers, are the latest decora- 
tive papers for book and box coverings 
and for all Display Purposes. Papers 
also supplied in exclusive designs. 
Sylvia Book Covers are used by leading 
publishers. E. Mason, 62 Belvoir Drive, 
Leicester. 





THE APPOINTMENTS BUREAU OF 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
welcomes enquiries from Professional 
Men, Directors and Higher Executives 
who have vacancies for secretaries with 
a University standard of training. For 
interview by Employers, students are 
selected from among those who have 
completed their Course with the full 
London College Diploma. In accor- 
dance with our established custom, no 
fees are charged for this service. 
Please write or telephone to : 


The Appointments Director 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF 
SECRETARIES 


170 Queen’s Gate, London SW7 
KENSington 3228 





ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOC- 
IETY 22nd Exhibition will be held at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, SW7. 
1 November to 3 December 1950. 


Sending-in days 
Press & Private View 
Open to Public 
Closing Day 


2, 3 & 4 October 
31 October 
1 November 
3 December 
Sending-in forms may be obtained by es- 
tablished craftsmen from the Secretary 
at 6 Queen Square, WC1. 





For COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY and 
the supply of quality prints and enlarge- 
ments consult the Manor Studio, 
57 The Green, Southall, Middx, 
*Phone SOU. 2967. 





PICTURE FRAMES AVAILABLE IN ALL 
SIZES. Special designs and finishes 
made to order. The Rowley Gallery, 
Kensington. Park 4349. 





FOR SALE, pre-war books. The Art of 
Packaging by D. E. A. Charlton; Poster 
Progress edited by Mercer and Gaunt; 
Typography Nos 2, 4, §. 

WANTED Typography Nos 6,7. Offers 
to Box 20, DESIGN, Tilbury House, 
Petty France, SW1. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DESIGN is obtainable, net price 2s, or 
25s a year post free, from DESIGN Sub- 
scription Department, HM Stationery 
Office, P.O. Box 569, London SEr, or 
branches; or through booksellers. 

Enquiries about advertising in DE- 
SIGN should be addressed to the Sole 
Advertisement Representative, Dennis 
W. Mayes, 69 Fleet Street, London EC4. 
CENtral 4447. 
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The House of Rowney, RE 1789, con- 
tinues to supply to artists and designers the 
finest colours and materials that can becrafts- 


Our products can be seen at: 
GEORGE ROWNEY & CO LTD IO PERCY STREET WI 


ROWE) 





CLELAND PACKAGING 








. and these qualities are essential in the protection 
and selling of your product. 


Be it a small carton to 


carry a light article or a large display outer to contain 
dozens, sound planning and careful production will 
ensure presentation in the best traditions of Industrial 
Design functionally and visually. 


William W. CLELAND Limited 
PRINTERS AND BOXMAKERS 


STAPLE HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: Holborn 2521 
AND CULLINGTREE FACTORY, BELFAST 
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COLD STEEL 


Steel is the skeleton which supports the structure 
of modern civilization. Great Britain was the 
pioneer and is still pre-eminent in the production 
of steel — witness the world-wide fame of the name 
Sheffield, and such modern British triumphs as the 
development of manganese and stainless steels. 
This pre-eminence is in large part due to the work 
of the British chemist, for steel more than any other 
metal is the result of close liaison between the 
foundry and the laboratory. Its manufacture is a 
matter as precise as the dispensing of a medicine 
prescription. It is the chemist who evolves the 
formula, analyses the product during the making 
and tests the finished article. No more than a dozen 
years ago British research perfected a method of 


improving the quality of steel by purifying pig-iron. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


Alike for needle and anchor, for the myriad uses of 
the parent metal and its countless family of alloys, 
steel is compounded by the chemist. Nor is the 
chemistry of iron and steel limited to the metal 
itself, but extends to its by-products and to the by- 
products of these by-products. In a sense the output 
of the blast-furnace is pig-iron. By virtue of the 
chemist the blast-furnace also yields fertilizers, 
cement, valuable oils and tar; and from tar, 
eventually organic chemicals, including dyes and 
medicinal products. It is the chemist’s privilege not 
only to ensure that British steel shall continue to 
lead the 


transmutation of the raw material 


world, but that the 


shall at every stage render its 


full quota for the common good. 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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MIXED TECHNIQUES 


As display design methods evolve, techniques for telling visual stories do not always keep pace. We do not decry the value of § 
old methods—we make thousands of paper photographic enlargements annually, but we advise for special effects the use of 


photographic transparencies on glass. At the BIF this year we supplied transparencies both monochrome and in full colour 
for exhibition stands, which have since been listed as the most up-to-date in their respective trade groups. Transparencies can 
be made from drawings, engravings, photographs and typesettings, and we are well prepared to struggle with the most advanced 
visual mixtures specified for FLAT DISPLAY. Please telephone Gerrard 3661/2 or call at the Transparencies Division of the 
Photo Repro Co Ltd, Photo House, St. Martin’s Court (Leicester Square), WC2. Technical Note: Transparencies on glass J 
range in size from 6}” x 43” to 60” x 40” 





DESIGN is published for the Council of Industrial Design, Tilbury House, Petty France, London SW1 (Scottish Committee : 95 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow C2) by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and printed in Great Britain by Benham and Company Limited, Colchester. 
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